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THE SOCIAL WASTE OF UNGUIDED PERSONAL 
ABILITY 



ERVILLE B. WOODS 
Dartmouth College 



It has been pointed out by a number of writers that the well- 
known difference between the birth-rate of the well-to-do classes 
and that of the more rapidly multiplying laboring classes is fraught 
with serious consequences. It is asserted that the upward move- 
ment of the able from class to class, and from the country to the 
city, segregates the brains and the energy, the ambitions and the 
capacity of the nation in a section of the population which is dying 
out by the process of class suicide. Society is thus represented as 
selecting for extinction its most capable breeds and becoming in 
consequence an aggregate of increasingly mediocre individuals. 
One might well suppose from such considerations that the case of 
modern society is hopeless. 

There is the possibility, however, that the machinery of selection 
does not work with quite the ruthless thoroughness imputed to it. 
There are a number of considerations which cast doubt upon this 
assumption, (i) The ability or capacity which leads to success is 
far from being simple, uniform, or commensurable. It may almost 
be defined as any variation which proves to be favorable in a given 
environment. There is probably no variation which would not 
prove of advantage in some environment. It is because successful 
people are so indefinitely different among themselves — are so many 
kinds of variants, in other words — that it is perhaps doubtful 
whether if they mated exclusively among themselves their offspring 
would be distinguished particularly from the offspring of the rest of 
the population. (2) Much ability, many of the valuable variations 
are the result not of inheritance but of development and specializa- 
tion of effort only. The attention of one individual for some reason 
is drawn off from all other subjects and directed to one task exclu- 
sively; that individual succeeds; even ill-health by limiting the 
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number of personal interests sometimes accomplishes this end; a 
second individual lavishing attention upon several objects attends 
with conspicuous success to none. Here is apparently a difference 
in ability, but hardly a difference likely to be repeated in the follow- 
ing generation. Until exact psychic measurements are further per- 
fected, it is hazardous to estimate the importance of the two sets of 
causes, hereditary on the one hand, and on the other those connected 
with economy and concentration of attention. (3) Ability receives 
its reward only when it is presented with the opportunities of a 
fairly favorable environment, its peculiarly indispensable sort of 
environment. Naval commanders are not likely to be developed in 
the Transvaal, nor literary men and artists in the soft coal fields of 
western Pennsylvania. For ten men who succeed as investigators, 
inventors, or diplomatists, there may be and probably are in some 
communities fifty more who would succeed better under the same 
circumstances. 

In these failures of well-endowed individuals and in the artificial 
successes of poorly endowed favorites, there may be a crumb of con- 
solation for the social biologist who might rejoice that a few brands 
escape the burning in which success consumes itself, but to the social 
economist the waste of social materials involved appears to be a 
most serious loss in itself. 

Professor Lester F. Ward, in his Applied Sociology, has stated 
and elaborated this point of view most cogently. Following the 
way which he has blazed, it should not be difficult to point out 
certain limitations upon the social selections under discussion. 

In the present discussion I shall confine myself to education 
understood in a broad sense as an agency in the selection of personal 
ability, for, of all the agencies by which individuals may be qualified 
to play a distinctive r61e in society and one in accordance with their 
inherited capabilities, education is undoubtedly the greatest. 

The imperfect results which our educational system achieves are 
the result mainly of the undue abbreviation of the period of training 
for most individuals and of the omission of elements of training of 
real significance for the purpose of adjusting individuals to social 
tasks. The crucial question is whether all of those individuals are 
getting into the running who are capable of putting up the best race, 
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whether those individuals are being inducted into the traditions of 
science and of industry who are most likely to render those fields 
the service of large capacities. 

The most striking fact which meets the eye from the pages of 
educational statistics is the abbreviation of the period of instruction 
for so large a part of the school population. Only a fraction of 
those who enter the elementary schools are turned over to the 
higher schools. The number of those who continue their education 
does not exhaust the talented part of the population. The handicap 
imposed by leaving school early consists not merely in being 
deprived of a vantage-ground from which an appropriate vocational 
choice may be made but also in the fact that such youth are almost 
certain to drift into inconsequential and totally uneducative tasks 
such as our society reserves as a heritage for the working boy. 
Every industry has its "boys' work" and in extremely few cases 
does such work afford a stimulus to ambitious effort or to personal 
development. 

In the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1909, the 
enrolment of pupils in the elementary and high schools of 1,024 
cities and villages of over 4,000 population is given by years. The 
aggregate enrolment of boys and girls in these cities exceeds 4,000,- 
000, so it appears that the returns are sufficiently complete to give 
them a high degree of significance. 

The enrolment of boys is largest in the second grade, and drops 
gradually until about the fifth grade, where the enrolment is 80 per 
cent of what it was in the second. In the sixth, however, it has 
dropped to about 66 per cent, in the seventh to slightly more than 
50 per cent, and in the eighth to less than 40 per cent of the enrol- 
ment in the second grade. The four years of high school show in 
terms of the same standard, respectively, one-fourth, one-sixth, 
one-tenth, one-fourteenth. In other words, making no correction 
for the somewhat smaller number of boys in the population at the 
high-school age, only one in 14 of those enrolled in the second grade 
reaches the fourth year of high school. 

In the analysis of population according to age found in the census 
of 1900, the number of boys in the United States of age seven was 
904,428, which may be represented by 100 per cent, and may stand 
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roughly for those of about first- or second-grade age. (The varia- 
tion in the total population from one year to the next is not great 
enough to affect the purpose for which the figures are used.) It 
will be found that the number of boys of age fourteen constitute 
nearly 87 per cent of those of age seven; boys of age sixteen con- 
stitute 83.6 per cent of the number at age seven. It may be 
assumed that the age distribution for the United States (between 
the ages seven and sixteen) would not be found seriously erroneous 
for the 1,024 cities and villages reporting school enrolment. 

With this assumption we find that between the second and 
eighth grades the enrolment falls from 100 to 38 . 6 per cent, while 
between the seventh and sixteenth years the number of boys in the 
population decreases only from 100 to 83.6 per cent. It may, 
therefore, be inferred that in these thousand cities and villages less 
than half the boys who live to a sufficient age are found enrolled in 
the eighth grade. More than half of them drop out in some 
earlier grade. 

This leads to a point which has received fairly general recogni- 
tion, that many times the youth who persists to the end of the 
grammar-school course or even through the high school finds himself 
even then in possession of no specific knowledge, skill, discernment, 
or qualification adequate to the selection or the accomplishment 
of the tasks to which he must presently address himself. A whole 
series of educational reforms are competing at the present time 
upon the basis of this general criticism. I shall refer briefly to 
but one of them — vocational counsel as a part of the education of 
the boy. 

At this point I wish simply to enforce the conviction that the 
educational net fails by far of catching and holding all whom it is 
desirable, for the sake of the social good, to drag to the surface. 

The explanation of the facts already noted lies mainly outside of 
the schoolroom. Ward has pointed out that among the really 
important factors conditioning individual success is "a social 
position such as is capable of producing a sense of self-respect, 
dignity, and reserve power which alone can inspire confidence in 
one's worth and in one's right to enter the lists for the great prizes 
of life." He quotes approvingly Professor Cooley's remark that "a 
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man can hardly fix his ambition upon a literary career when he is 
perfectly unaware, as millions are, that such a thing as a literary 
career exists." Nothing is more likely to prevent the selection and 
elevation of able characters than that a considerable section of the 
population should for one reason or another regard themselves as 
"counted out" of the running for positions of honor and responsi- 
bility. While this is a mental attitude less common in a democracy 
than in monarchical and definitely stratified societies, yet it is liable 
to be fostered increasingly among us in proportion as our population 
is gathered in industrial centers where the family as a whole, not 
its male head, becomes the unit of economic support, and children 
in consequence are early sent to work. Whatever the fluidity of 
American society forty or sixty or eighty years ago, industrial 
America in the twentieth century is not assured, by any mechanism 
of selection now in operation, of the automatic detection and utiliza- 
tion of the abilities with which its citizens may be endowed. 

It must not be forgotten that ambition is a relative, not an 
absolute matter and that the horizon of the average youth is limited 
by the radius of the "vocational imagination" possessed by 
members of his family and social group. The cue to the explanation 
of success lies in part in the self-classification of individuals. We 
try to live up to what we suppose we are, just as the imaginary 
kings and queens who are sometimes met with give themselves the 
airs appropriate to their station. It is not only a question of what 
individuals are able to do, but also of what they are "put up" to do 
by the stimulation and suggestion of their social environment. If 
one were once accustomed to it, it might not prove so much more 
difficult to think with the prince in terms of provinces, or with the 
astronomer in terms of solar systems, than it is to wrestle with the 
exigencies of the cobbler's bench or with the daily problems of the 
locksmith or the tinker. 

With a view to throwing a little light if possible upon the influ- 
ences which shape the ambitions and plans of boys, at about the 
age when one-half of them have brought their formal education to a 
close, a simple statistical inquiry was undertaken at the end of 1910, 
made possible by the courteous co-operation of the public-school 
authorities of the city of St. Paul. Boys in the seventh and eighth 
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grades of eighteen of the larger public schools, 1,076 boys in all, 
wrote answers to the following questions: "Do you expect to go to 
high school?" "What is your father's exact occupation?" "What 
occupation or work do you think you would like best to work at all 
your life ?" "Why do you think you would like this occupation ?" 

In the replies to these questions there is material for a rough sort 
of reconstruction in statistical terms of a part of the social environ- 
ment surrounding these thousand boys. To understand a state of 
mind is as important as to understand a purely objective state of 
facts. While the results are in terms of expectations and prefer- 
ences and will change materially in many cases during the next few 
years, it is believed that they throw light upon the working of the 
mind of the boy early in the period when vocational and career- 
making choices begin to be made. The replies of these boys reflect 
such factors as family ambition, degree of economic independence of 
parents, intelligence of parents, and, in general, varying outlooks 
upon the possibilities which life affords. 

In spite of the difficulties in the way of a satisfactory classifica- 
tion of occupations, it has seemed feasible to classify the boys 
according to the occupational groups to which the father belongs. 
For this purpose eight classes have been made use of: the first group 
is the professional and includes such occupations as lawyer, phy- 
sician, architect, musician, civil engineer, etc. This group numbers 
54 cases. The second group is the mercantile, and is composed of 
proprietors of businesses, superintendents, traveling salesmen, 
managers, and all the better-paid commercial, industrial, and 
official positions of a non-manual character. It is a large group 
(358 cases) and membership in it implies bearing a certain business 
or administrative responsibility as well as what some imagine to be 
a kind of clean-handed respectability. The third and fourth groups 
are small (63 and 66 respectively) and consist of those following 
subordinate clerical and petty mercantile occupations, respectively. 
The type of the former is the clerk in an office and of the latter the 
clerk in a store. Both groups are non-manual. The fifth group 
consists of the skilled manual workers. This group again is a large 
one, numbering 298 cases, and the type is the man following a 
skilled trade such as the carpenter, plumber, machinist, etc. The 
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sixth group numbers m and includes the unskilled or slightly skilled 
manual occupations, such as laborers, teamsters, street-sweepers, 
waiters, porters, etc. The seventh group, which is almost negligible, 
is made up of 14 cases where the father follows some agricultural 
occupation. The eighth group consists of all cases not assignable 
to one of the first seven, and is therefore of no special significance. 

Without going into further details, I may state briefly the 
character of the answers to the question, "Do you expect to go to 
high school ?" Of the boys from the professional class 94 per cent 
replied in the affirmative; of the mercantile class 86 per cent; of the 
clerical 74 per cent; of the petty mercantile 67 per cent; of the 
artisan class 61 per cent; of the laborer class 54 per cent. 

We may therefore conclude that for boys who reach the seventh 
and eighth grades (taking no account of those who fall out in the 
earlier years) the probability of entrance upon a secondary-school 
education is proportional to membership in the leading occupational 
groups roughly in the ratio of 94, 86, 74, 67, 61, 54, respectively, as 
we pass from the non-manual to the manual occupations. 

Inasmuch as it is exceedingly improbable that boys of superior 
ability predominate in the non-manual classes in the proportion 
indicated, it is evident that here is one source of the leakage of 
ability, one way in which society does not get a chance to subject 
all of its sons to such further sifting and grading as is involved in the 
revelationsof aptitude and potencymade during a high-school course. 

The answers to the questions relating to the occupations which 
the boy thinks he would like to pursue for life together with his 
reasons are interesting. In all, 990 boys expressed preference for 
some sort of work. Of these, in chose each their father's identical 
occupation, or about 11 per cent. Professional occupations were 
chosen by 59 per cent of the boys whose fathers were professional 
men. Of the mercantile class 35 per cent chose professional occupa- 
tions. Of the clerical and petty mercantile classes 30 and 26 per 
cent chose professional occupations respectively. Of the artisan 
class 21 per cent and of the laborer class 16 per cent chose such 
occupations. Mercantile employments were chosen most largely 
by those whose fathers were so engaged. Skilled manual occupa- 
tions were preferred by 9 per cent of the sons of professional men, 
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15 per cent of the sons of merchants, 18 per cent of the sons of 
petty merchants, 21 per cent of the sons of clerical employees, and 
38 per cent of the sons of skilled artisans. 

VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES OF BOYS WHOSE FATHERS' OCCUPATIONS 
WERE AS FOLLOWS 
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While the cases in which the fathers are professional men are but 

5 per cent of the whole number of cases, the cases where sons wished 
to be professional men are 28 per cent, or 5 J times as many. Fathers 
who were in the mercantile class constitute 33 per cent, sons choos- 
ing mercantile occupations constitute 14 per cent, or less than half 
as many; clerical positions were filled by fathers in 6 per cent of the 
cases but chosen by 14 per cent of the boys. Fathers in the artisan 
class were 28 per cent, the boys choosing to be artisans 24 per cent. 
Fathers in unskilled manual occupations were 10 per cent of the 
whole, boys choosing such were 1 per cent. Fathers in agricultural 
pursuits were 1 per cent, sons choosing agricultural pursuits were 

6 per cent. 

There is evident in these figures a considerable tendency to 
choose occupations in the same general order of vocation as that in 
which the father is employed; thus three-fifths of the sons of 
professional men wish to be professional men, one-fourth of the sons 
of merchants wish to be merchants, two-fifths of the sons of artisans 
wish to be artisans. A still more pronounced tendency, however, is 
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to choose occupations of a more remunerative or intellectual and 
less manual sort than those followed by the father. Thus 35 per 
cent of the boys from the mercantile class want to be professional 
men; 37 per cent of the boys from the petty mercantile class wish 
to be merchants or professional men; 49 per cent of the boys from 
the clerical class want to enter the professional or mercantile classes 
and 46 per cent of the sons of artisans wish to follow non-manual or 
clean-handed occupations, while 76 per cent of the sons of unskilled 
laborers wish to be artisans or to follow the non-manual occupations. 
These figures illustrate very clearly the relativity of vocational 
ambitions. These statements of preference are conditioned by the 
vocational viewpoint established by the occupation of the father. 
When we turn to specific occupations preferred by the 990 boys, 
the results indicate that the adventurous, the out-of-doors, the 
mechanical or electrical, and the supposedly profitable professions 
and crafts, the clean-handed office positions, and the occupations 
involving travel are strong favorites. The list of occupations pre- 
ferred by ten or more boys is as follows: 

OCCUPATIONS PREFERRED 

Civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining engineer 139 

Office clerk, bookkeeper, and stenographer 113 

Machinist and mechanic 77 

Lawyer. 69 

Agricultural pursuits 59 

Engineer (locomotive principally) 56 

Merchant and business man 55 

Electrician 42 

Architect and draughtsman 36 

Traveling salesman 34 

Carpenter and cabinet-maker 30 

Physician 27 

Artistic or musical pursuit 21 

Store clerk 19 

Plumber and steamfitter 17 

Printer 13 

Surveyor 12 

Banking 12 

Real estate n 

Druggist 10 

Scattering 138 

Total reporting preference 990 
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This is the way in which the vocational horizon impresses the 
average St. Paxil boy in the seventh and eighth grades. That the 
emphasis is as far as possible from that placed by the actual demand 
for workers is not at all surprising when the fact is considered that 
these boys have probably never received a half-hour's formal 
instruction in their lives with regard to vocational matters, and 
particularly with reference to the preparation and qualifications 
requisite for the various tasks to which they vaguely aspire. 

We teach our youth about the characteristics of geographical 
regions, the properties of numbers, and the peculiarities of language. 
As they go on with their studies we teach them the characteristics 
of chemical elements and compounds, the physical properties of 
bodies, the texture and mechanism of organic structures, both 
vegetable and animal, and their young minds unfold in the presence 
of a world richer and more complicated than they had ever dreamed. 
But about the qualities of men demanded by the world's work, about 
the r61e played by tact, by ability to meet men, by differing traits 
and tendencies of mind, as related to individual success in specific 
present-day tasks, we teach little. That the demands of one pro- 
fession or craft are radically different from those of another, that 
the application of individual endowment to its appropriate task is a 
tremendously difficult thing, they learn only in the wasteful school 
of experience. 

If we turn from aspirations to the actual "choice," so called, of 
occupations by American youth, we find still less of the rational 
and more of the accidental. As Mr. Everett W. Lord of the 
National Child Labor Committee (Proceedings, 1910, pp. 80-81) 
has put it: "Boys find themselves in their vocations as the result of 
custom, heredity, propinquity, or accident far oftener than through 
deliberate and conscious choice." Geographical and industrial 
conditions, for example, cut out the work of whole communities of 
people from birth, almost without option on their part, as Dr. Peter 
Roberts has shown so clearly of the anthracite coal communities. 

A year or so ago Mr. Lord sent out "several hundred letters to 
people engaged in various occupations, asking them to answer 

certain questions Among the answers to the question, 

'Why did you choose your present occupation?' .... were such 
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as, 'Because that was what the other boys were doing,' 'Because I 
happened to get a job at that trade,' 'Because that was the prin- 
cipal line of work near my home'" {ibid., p. 79). 

After a time quite a number of people who have entered occupa- 
tions haphazard stumble out of work to which they are ill-adapted, 
and somehow stumble into other work for which they are better 
fitted. Multitudes of other individuals, I am forced to believe, 
succeed just well enough at some ill-chosen task to be held to it until 
readjustment has become difficult or impossible. 

The man who is fortunate enough to hit it in selecting or being 
put into a vocation succeeds if he has good abilities. The other man 
of equal or greater abilities, just as industrious, self-controlled, or 
sagacious, who does not strike that happy confluence of circum- 
stances which makes his efforts bear conspicuous fruit, plods along, 
tasting most of the pleasures of life in the pursuit of activities out- 
side of his trade or business — activities or interests, whether 
domestic, religious, fraternal, or recreational, which engage as great 
capacities as the successful man devotes to the conspicuous and 
interesting problems of his daily work. 

After this somewhat extended although imperfect statement of 
one phase of the problem of dormant ability, it is unnecessary to do 
more than point out the very great significance of the movement 
started by the late Professor Frank Parsons of Boston and by 
educators in several sections of the country looking toward the pro- 
vision of scientific vocational advice for young people as a part of 
their formal preparation for life. 

In conclusion, the following paragraphs may serve to summarize 
the points which have been emphasized: 

1. Society is suffering less from the race suicide of the capable, 
than from the non-utilization of the capacities of the well endowed. 

2. One-half of our male population is not carried far enough by 
our educational system even to see, much less understand, the 
vocational opportunities afforded by modern life. 

3. Of those boys who reach the last years of the elementary school 
very unequal selection is made, due to the poverty, lack of foresight 
and outlook entailed by a narrow and difficult social environment. 
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4. In their preference for occupations boys are guided by whim, 
contagious admiration, and ambition divorced from sound reason, 
oftener than by a perceived compatibility between personal traits 
and the requirements of tasks. 

5. In the actual selection of occupations not even whimsical 
preferences are allowed to guide in very many cases, but rather the 
first remunerative opening in the local industrial mechanism 
determines the career of the boy quite irrespective of taste or 
aptitude. 

6. From these causes there results an indefinitely great waste of 
abilities which remain in some cases undiscovered and in others 
misapplied. 

7. While equality of opportunity cannot be provided by any 
mere change in educational methods, yet as a step in the direction 
of diffusing the opportunity of intelligent vocational outlook, every 
boy before leaving the elementary school should be given an 
accurate idea of the nature of the principal kinds of human work, 
the qualities demanded by them, the preparation required, the 
rewards offered, the advantages and the opportunities for usefulness 
which they afford. He should, moreover, be taught the rudiments 
of self-appraisal from the vocational point of view and should have 
the benefit of counsel with a professional vocational counselor who 
is thoroughly informed with regard to the industrial opportunities 
of the community and the means of entrance thereupon. 

8. And last: Better vocational adjustments will link the real 
interests and energies of the spirit with productive tasks instead of 
allowing them to be turned to merely recreational activities which 
in the cramped monotony of industrial communities so often verge 
upon the unsocial and the criminal. Thus new energy legitimately 
released will increase the material conditions of happiness, and 
make men better neighbors and members of society as well. 



